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The Relevance of Literary 
Analysis to Teaching Literature 
in the EFL Classroom 


Vietnam 


F or many university teachers of 
English as a foreign language 
(EFL), the study of literature 
is indispensable because it exposes 
students to meaningful contexts that 
are replete with descriptive language 
and interesting characters. Structur¬ 
ing lessons around the reading of 
literature introduces a profound range 
of vocabulary, dialogues, and prose. 
In addition to developing students’ 
English language skills, teaching lit¬ 
erature also appeals to their imagina¬ 
tion, develops cultural awareness, and 
encourages critical thinking about 
plots, themes, and characters. Most 
importantly, the activities that one 
can apply with literature lessons easily 
conform to the student-centered and 
interactive tenets of Communicative 
Language Teaching (CLT). 

Unfortunately many postgradu¬ 
ate EFL teacher-training courses focus 
mainly on language teaching method¬ 
ology and offer little guidance on the 
analytical methods that are essential 
to interpreting literature and design¬ 


ing effective classroom activities. This 
means that both the students and 
teachers lose out. Fortunately there 
are a variety of resources for instruc¬ 
tors to use to improve their classes 
with the study of literature. 

This article presents a basic review 
of six approaches to teaching litera¬ 
ture and includes a discussion based 
on my own experience as well as feed¬ 
back from colleagues who are famil¬ 
iar with the different approaches. 
Although this discussion pertains to 
the university-level EFL context in 
Vietnam, it can be generalized to the 
wider global audience of instructors 
of English for Speakers of Other Lan¬ 
guages (ESOL). 

A review of six approaches 
to literary analysis 

Because the field of literary analy¬ 
sis of fiction, drama, and poetry has 
a long history many theories exist on 
how to evaluate and teach literature. 
Six frequently discussed approaches to 
literary analysis include: (1) New Crit¬ 
icism, (2) Structuralism, (3) Stylistics, 
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(4) Reader-Response, (5) Language-Based, and 
(6) Critical Literacy. The sections that follow 
will briefly introduce these six approaches and 
discuss the benefits and drawbacks they offer 
for teaching literature in the EFL classroom. 

Approach 1: New Criticism 

The New Criticism approach to literary 
analysis appeared in the United States after 
World War I. According to this theory, mean¬ 
ing is contained solely within the literary text, 
apart from the effect on the reader or the 
author’s intention, and external elements are 
disregarded when analyzing the work. The 
reader’s role is to discover the one correct 
meaning by a close reading and analysis of for¬ 
mal elements such as rhyme, meter, imagery, 
and theme. According to Thomson (1992), 
the world of a literary work is self-contained, 
and readers must exercise total objectivity 
in interpreting the text. In other words, the 
social, historical, and political background 
of the text, as well as the reader’s reactions or 
knowledge of the author’s intention, distract 
from and are not relevant to the interpretation 
of the literary work. 

Discussion of the New Criticism approach 

The major drawback of New Criticism is 
that most class activities are dedicated to iden¬ 
tifying formal elements and literary devices 
such as symbolism, metaphors, similes, and 
irony. This turns the study of literary terms 
into an end in itself rather than a means to 
discover the beauty and value of a literary 
work. This excludes looking at the connection 
between the text and the reader’s experiences 
and the historical and sociolinguistic influ¬ 
ences that become apparent during the read- 
ing process (Thomson 1992). 

Some who criticize the approach feel that 
readers inevitably relate to aspects of what they 
are reading and become subjectively involved 
with the text. In fact, this is why many teach¬ 
ers choose particular texts and communicative 
teaching methods: to treat reading as a process 
that requires introducing content; describ¬ 
ing the setting, characters, and plot; relating 
the text to students’ experience; and eliciting 
student opinion and discussion. This can, of 
course, include the study of literary terms, 
but it does not make that technique an end in 
itself but rather a means to discover the beauty 
and value of a literary work. 
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The feedback I received from my teacher 
colleagues about this approach included the 
following responses: 

• “Different people have different 
responses; for example, you cannot 
force me to respond like you, and vice 
versa.” 

• “Literature concerns the soul. Each per¬ 
son has a distinctive soul that cannot be 
totally identical.” 

These teachers also felt that without a 
subjective response to the meaning of the text, 
and with the heavy dependence on the teacher 
to decipher the literary work, students will 
not progress in building their language skills. 
Therefore, the application of the New Criti¬ 
cism approach offers students little enjoyment 
or recognition of the value of literature, and 
perhaps worse, creates a negative attitude 
towards literature. 

The selection of literary texts 

One criticism of using literature in the 
EFL classroom deals with the overuse of 
what is called the traditional canon —those 
famous, classic, award-winning literary works 
that often contain language that is difficult 
for a learner of English to comprehend. As 
one of my colleagues noted, “It is very hard to 
criticize and understand the deeper meanings 
of those famous works that have won many 
prizes.” This issue especially relates to New 
Criticism, which typically deals with texts that 
exemplify the highest literary values. Because 
this single-minded focus neglects the read¬ 
ers’ experience, there is little reason to select 
texts that are suitable to the learners’ needs or 
language proficiency. Although not all literary 
classics are too difficult for EFL classes, the 
point for teachers is that they should consider 
literature that students can access and relate to. 

In choosing acceptable texts for the EFL 
context, there are several things to consider. 
First is the difficulty of the vocabulary and 
syntax, and teachers should look for works 
that match the level they are teaching. Other 
things that make literature difficult are the 
historical, social, and political references that 
add complexity for non-English speakers. 
The students’ cultural unfamiliarity with 
texts causes problems and makes the students 
dependent on the teacher’s interpretation. As 
a result, students often have to study literature 
by listening to the teacher’s translation and 
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writing down aspects of the analysis. The 
teacher, who speaks mostly in the students’ 
native language, monopolizes a large part of 
the classroom time, which is an unproductive 
way to learn English. 

The combination of difficult language and 
cultural material creates passive students and 
negatively affects their motivation due to the 
lack of enjoyment or benefit from the experi¬ 
ence. An American teacher with experience in 
teaching literature in Vietnam correctly sum¬ 
marized the type of texts used with the New 
Criticism approach: “They are too long, too 
linguistically difficult, too culturally or his¬ 
torically unfamiliar, and have few or no points 
of connection with students’ lives.” 

Approach 2: Structuralism 

Structuralism is an approach that gained 
importance in the 1950s; instead of interpret¬ 
ing a literary text as an individual entity, this 
approach determines where a literary text 
fits into a system of frameworks that can be 
applied to all literature (Dias and Hayhoe 
1988). Like New Criticism, Structuralism 
emphasizes total objectivity in examining 
literary texts and denies the role of readers’ 
personal responses in analyzing literature. It 
requires learners to approach literary texts 
scientifically and to use their knowledge of 
structures and themes to place the work into 
a meaningful hierarchical system. According 
to Culler (1982, 20), Structuralism does not 
focus on the aesthetic value of literature, but 
on the different processes and structures that 
are “involved in the production of meaning.” 

Discussion of the Structuralist approach 

Carter and Long (1991, 183) summarize 
the criticism of Structuralism when they write 
that “instead of being concerned with how 
a literary text renders an author’s experience 
of life and allows us access to human mean¬ 
ings, the structuralist is only interested in 
mechanical formal relationship, such as the 
components of a narrative, and treats the 
literary text as if it were a scientific object.” 
This focus on literature as a scientific system 
rather than as one containing individual and 
subjective meaning downplays the individual’s 
role in constructing meaning. However, litera¬ 
ture should contribute to students’ personal 
development, enhance cultural awareness, and 
develop language skills. Though Structural¬ 


ism does make literature more accessible than 
New Criticism by connecting a work to an 
overall thematic structure, it over-emphasizes 
the linguistic systems and codes as “the sole 
determinants of meaning” (Thomson 1992, 
15). Structuralism therefore is less relevant 
for the teaching of literature because the EFL 
teachers and learners possess inadequate skills 
and knowledge to approach the text scien¬ 
tifically, which makes the study of the process 
fruitless and results in a lack of motivation for 
reading literature. 

Some of what is lacking in the Structural 
approach is reinforced by the reactions from 
my colleagues, who reflect that the intimate 
relationship between literature and personal 
development should lead to: 

• an appreciation of the value of lit¬ 
erature to their spiritual and emotional 
lives, 

• an interest in exploring literary themes 
from different countries to compare 
cultural differences, 

• pleasure in understanding the effects of 
language on a poem’s meanings, and 

• enjoyment of the value of literature in 
enriching life experiences. 

Approach 3: Stylistics 

The Stylistic approach, which emerged in 
the late 1970s, analyzes the features of literary 
language to develop students’ sensitivity to 
literature. This includes the unconventional 
structure of literature, especially poetry, where 
language often is used in a non-grammatical 
and loose manner. Whether these unconven¬ 
tional structures confuse or enhance a learner’s 
knowledge of the language is the subject of 
debate. In this respect one must consider the 
differences among genres. For example, poetry 
is often abstract and imaginative, while dia¬ 
logues in dramas are often very realistic. 

In the Stylistic approach, the teacher 
encourages students to use their linguistic 
knowledge to make aesthetic judgments and 
interpretations of the texts. Thus the issue of 
the role of the reader in the process comes up 
again. According to Rodger (1983), the lan¬ 
guage form plays the most important role in 
deciphering a poem’s significance, while oth¬ 
ers such as Moody (1983) see the importance 
of the reader’s background knowledge, along 
with close attention to language features, as 
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important to interpreting complex texts that 
are “capable of analysis and commentary from 
a variety of different points of view” (23). 

One useful model of Stylistics is Wid- 
dowson’s (1983) comparative approach to 
teaching literature, in which excerpts from 
literature are compared to excerpts from other 
texts, such as news reports, tourist brochures, 
or advertisements. This technique illustrates 
that the language of literature is an indepen¬ 
dent kind of discourse and teaches students 
different ways that language can be used. In 
this way students also build their knowledge 
of registers —the different ways language is 
used in a particular setting to communicate. 
Students can compare the registers in a liter¬ 
ary work with the registers of non-literary 
texts, which will help them recognize the 
differences between literary and non-literary 
language and the various ways language is 
used to accomplish things. Students will learn 
to appreciate the power and versatility of all 
types of language to express the complete 
range of human feelings and experiences. 

Discussion of the Stylistic approach 

The Stylistic approach is relevant because 
it clarifies one of the rationales for teaching 
literature: to highlight the aesthetic value of 
literature and provide access to the meaning 
by exploring the language and form of the 
literary text with a focus on meaning. My 
colleagues agree that the beautiful language of 
poetry, drama, and fiction are motivating and 
attractive features. 

From my teaching experiences, I find that 
students appreciate literature more when they 
can explore the beauty of literary language. 
For example, when my students read the 
poem “The Red Wheelbarrow” by William 
Carlos Williams, they were very excited to 
discover how the form of the poem reflects the 
theme of the poem. They were surprised and 
joyful to observe that the shape of each stanza 
illustrates the shape of the wheelbarrow itself, 
the bumpy sound of each stanza replicates the 
sound the wheelbarrow makes on the road, 
and the repetition in the sound of the four 
stanzas also reflects the repeated sound the 
wheelbarrow makes on the road. In addition, 
the fact that there is no capital letter in the 
poem suggests the way people usually consider 
a wheelbarrow: an unimportant, humble, and 
almost meaningless object; but the capital 
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letters in the title shows the opposite: how 
meaningful, important, and beautiful the 
wheelbarrow is to the worker’s life in particu¬ 
lar and to human life in general. My students 
found the process of exploring the language 
style and form of the poem both entertaining 
and valuable. However, they realized that this 
analysis was not possible without guidance 
from the teacher, and they felt they would lack 
confidence if working alone. 

If the Stylistic approach to literature is 
the only method used in the EFL context, 
some problems do arise. Challenges include 
the difficulty of recognizing irony in the lit¬ 
erature of a foreign culture (Ramsaran 1983) 
and language learners’ limited communicative 
competence in English and lack of experience 
of and sensitivity to a variety of registers in 
everyday life contexts (Trengove 1983). These 
problems increase in EFL classrooms with 
limited language resources. In addition, the 
teacher must be knowledgeable about the ter¬ 
minology of literary devices in order to guide 
students. This knowledge, however, remains 
problematic in EFL contexts where teacher 
training and development in literary methods 
is often limited. Though it is a great pleasure 
for learners to simply compare the differ¬ 
ences between literary language and non- 
literary language, teaching stylistics effectively 
requires an investment in teacher training. 

Approach 4: Reader-Response 

The principles of the Reader-Response 
approach include attention to the role of the 
reader and a process-oriented approach to 
reading literature. Reader-Response supports 
activities that encourage students to draw 
on their personal experiences, opinions, and 
feelings in their interpretation of literature. 
Dias and Hayhoe (1988, 15) point out that 
“it is precisely the role of the reader in the 
act of reading that has not been sufficiently 
and properly addressed.” Reader-Response 
addresses this problem by making the learners 
“active participant [s] in the learning process” 
(Davies and Stratton 1984, 3). 

The crucial connection between the reader 
and the text is explained by Rosenblatt’s (1978) 
theory of literary reading, which describes the 
transactional relationship between a reader 
and a poem. The events that take place in a 
literary work occur at a particular time and 
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place, and different readers react to these 
events in different ways, depending on their 
unique interests and experiences. Each reader 
attaches his or her own personal interpretation 
to a work; thus, a poem is “an active process 
lived through during the relationship between 
a reader and a text” and “should not be con¬ 
fused with an object in the sense of an entity 
existing apart from author or reader” (Rosen¬ 
blatt 1978, 20-21). 

This perspective emphasizes the two-way 
relationship between texts and readers, a 
perspective that has much in common with 
theories of top-down reading, where students 
use their schemata —or familiarity with the 
topic from background knowledge and per¬ 
sonal feelings—to help them understand the 
work and improve their comprehension and 
interpretation of new information (Price and 
Driscoll 1997; Schwartz et al. 1998). 

Because each reader has distinctive experi¬ 
ences and feelings, an author’s idea about a 
work may be described in a multitude of ways. 
This is why Wright (1975, 17) objects to “the 
notion that poems can be pinned down once 
and for all, paraphrased, translated into some 
statement which is What the Poem Means, 
and that this statement is then all you need to 
understand and appreciate the poem.” 

Discussion of the Reader-Response approach 

The Reader-Response approach makes an 
important contribution to learning by demys¬ 
tifying literature and connecting it to indi¬ 
vidual experience. Researchers and teachers in 
the field of ESOL support making literature 
more accessible by activating students’ back¬ 
ground knowledge so they can better predict 
and decode the language and themes of liter¬ 
ary texts. The Reader-Response approach is 
also supported because it takes advantage 
of the crucial fact that emotional reactions 
from reading a story, poem, or play can be 
harnessed for classroom instruction (Bleich 
1975). My colleagues agree that activating 
students’ schemata in reading literature is 
important and that personalizing the learning 
experience increases student participation and 
motivation. In fact, these are core principles 
of CLT that are known to encourage lan¬ 
guage learning through student-centered and 
process-oriented activities. 

As one example, a colleague described a 
pre-reading exercise he used before his stu¬ 


dents read Edgar Allan Poe’s poem “Annabel 
Lee.” He asked the students to think about a 
time when they lost or had to separate from 
something or somebody they liked or loved 
very much, and what their feelings were at 
that moment. When students read the poem, 
their pre-reading reflection allowed them to 
immediately understand its theme, much 
more so than if the teacher had skipped the 
reflection and simply begun the class with 
“Today we study Annabel Lee.’ Turn to page 
5!” After the class analyzed the poem together 
and conducted follow-up activities, the stu¬ 
dents teased the teacher by saying: “Ah, your 
love is your Annabel!” 

I also recognize a positive change in my 
students’ attitudes towards literature when 
I connect the material with their lives. I see 
joy sparkling in the students’ eyes, thoughtful 
reflection in their answers, and interest and 
curiosity for literature when they come to 
class, feeling free and relaxed. When I allow 
students to interpret and respond to literature 
within the framework of their backgrounds 
and life experiences, they are empowered to: 

• give opinions without the fear of having 
responses different from the teacher, 

• work collaboratively in pairs or groups 
to debate a topic, and 

• read poems aloud and perform scenes 
from plays, which brings smiles, laugh¬ 
ter, and contemplation into the class¬ 
room. 

I was very impressed when my class per¬ 
formed scenes from Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet and I saw how carefully they prepared 
for the scenes, how well they performed— 
including very long memorized soliloquies— 
and how involved they were in a performance 
that deeply moved the audience. For me, this 
is persuasive evidence that when literature 
combines with communicative activities, stu¬ 
dents get involved and are motivated to learn 
English. After teaching a British literature 
class, I received feedback that indicated stu¬ 
dents’ positive attitude towards literature and 
suggested that they would continue to read 
English literature in the future. 

Nevertheless, some problems with the 
Reader-Response approach have been identi¬ 
fied, including: 

• Student’s interpretations may deviate 
greatly from the work, making it prob- 
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lematic for the teacher to respond and 
evaluate. 

• Selecting appropriate materials can be 
problematic because the level of lan¬ 
guage difficulty and unfamiliar cultural 
content may prevent students from giv¬ 
ing meaningful interpretations. 

• The lack of linguistic guidance may 
hinder students’ ability to understand 
the language of the text or respond to 
it. 

• The students’ culture may make them 
reluctant to discuss their feelings and 
reactions openly. 

Therefore, even though Reader-Response 
has many advantages for learners, it still pres¬ 
ents problems that need to be tackled in actual 
practice. 

Approach 5: Language-Based 

Like the Stylistic approach, the Language- 
Based approach emphasizes awareness of the 
language of literature, and it is a basic stage 
for EFL learners. However, this approach 
facilitates students’ responses and experience 
with literature, and it is considered more 
accessible for language learners than the Sty¬ 
listic approach (Nash 1986; Littlewood 1986; 
Carter and Long 1991). In addition, the 
Language-Based approach calls for a variety 
of language instruction activities, including 
brainstorming to activate background knowl¬ 
edge and make predictions, rewriting the 
ends of stories or summarizing plots, cloze 
procedures to build vocabulary and compre¬ 
hension, and jigsaw readings to allow students 
to collaborate with others, form opinions, 
and engage in spirited debates. The point is 
that literature is an excellent vehicle for CLT 
methods that result in four-skill English lan¬ 
guage development through interaction, col¬ 
laboration, peer teaching, and student inde¬ 
pendence. The teacher’s role is not to impose 
interpretation but to introduce and clarify 
technical terms, to prepare and offer appro¬ 
priate classroom procedures, and to intervene 
when necessary to provide prompts or stimuli. 

Discussion of the Language-Based approach 

The Language-Based approach responds 
to language students’ needs in studying lit¬ 
erature: they receive the skills and techniques 
to facilitate access to texts and develop a sen¬ 
sitivity to different genres so they can enjoy 
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a piece of literature that relates to their lives. 
Moreover, this approach meets students’ needs 
in learning a language: students communicate 
in English to improve their language com¬ 
petence; they develop the necessary skills of 
working in groups; and they become active 
learners while teachers support and guide 
them in the learning process. My colleagues 
agree that the Language-Based approach is 
motivating because it fulfills students’ needs 
in learning about literature and language. It 
helps students handle a text, enhances their 
enjoyment and interest in literature, develops 
their autonomy, and improves their learning 
of English. 

Approach 6: Critical Literacy 

Critical Literacy is drawn from a variety 
of theories such as critical language studies, 
educational sociology, and feminism (Luke 
and Freebody 1997). Though not explicitly 
developed to teach literature, this approach 
has important implications for teaching both 
language and literature because it reveals the 
interrelationship between language use and 
social power. Much has been written about 
how social aspects of language use have been 
neglected in EFL classrooms (Osborn 2000; 
Pennycook 2001) and how student voices 
are absent from many classroom activities 
(Walsh 1991; Wallace 1992). In many cases, 
the language teaching profession ignores or 
inadequately addresses how texts deal with 
important issues of ideology and power rela¬ 
tions in society (Wallace 1992; Luke, O’Brien, 
and Comber 1994; Cummins 2000). 

According to Osborn (2000, 48), “truth 
presented in the classroom as knowledge is 
rooted in a set of power relationships.” Dis¬ 
course reflects the power relations in society, 
and, as researchers and practitioners note, the 
teaching and learning process is not “neutral 
with respect to social realities and intergroup 
power relations” (Cummins 2000, 253). 
Regarding the interaction between readers 
and texts, Luke, O’Brien, and Comber (1994, 
140) state that authors “construct a version of 
the social world; and they position or locate 
the reader in a social relation to the text and 
to that world.” 

The critical approach to teaching and 
learning attempts to undo the process where¬ 
by a premise is accepted because it is repeated, 
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unchallenged, and is part of the status quo. 
A major objective of Critical Literacy is to 
enable students to unveil this naturalization 
effect and achieve an understanding of how 
and why the status quo is presented as obvious 
and unchangeable (Wallace 1992). Critical 
Literacy facilitates students’ critical aware¬ 
ness about the role of language in producing, 
maintaining, and changing social relations 
and power, and it is considered “a resource 
for developing the consciousness” about the 
relationship between language and society 
(Fairclough 1992, 9). 

Another objective of Critical Literacy is to 
encourage learners to explore how social and 
political factors shape the language they are 
learning so that students are more aware of 
the sociopolitical reasons behind their choice 
to use certain language varieties (Cummins 
2000). One recommended Critical Literacy 
model is “Transformative Pedagogy,” a col¬ 
laborative interaction between students and 
teachers that leads them to achieve a critical 
awareness of the sociopolitical use of language 
and to acquire and use language in a powerful 
and meaningful way to react to and change 
social reality (Cummins 2000). 

Discussion of the Critical Literacy approach 

My colleagues believe that Critical Literacy 
is both valid and necessary for the teaching 
of literature and that students should be 
conscious of how texts relate to issues of iden¬ 
tity, culture, political power, gender, ethnicity, 
class, and religion. However, one colleague 
said, “I think that we should not choose works 
that are too gloomy. First of all, we should 
avoid texts that carry political assumptions. 
Secondly, a text should not reveal too much 
grief. Thirdly, the text being chosen can be 
about the past, but we should not orient 
students too much to the past.” Although this 
teacher is not opposed to critical reading in 
the literature classroom, he feels that some 
texts can affect students’ sense of security and 
thereby hinder their involvement in class. 

On the one hand, students need to be 
aware of the ideological assumptions underly¬ 
ing the texts they read, but on the other hand, 
they also need to feel safe. A teacher using 
the Critical Literacy approach must take into 
account the students’ social experiences and 
worldviews but must also consider the degree 
of openness in different societies and cultures. 
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Generally speaking, it is true that some societ¬ 
ies might have a limited amount of freedom of 
speech because of historical, social, and politi¬ 
cal situations. The use of the Critical Literacy 
approach in the classroom might not work as 
well with students raised in such a milieu. 

Recommendations for using literature in 
class 

This article has looked at the theoreti¬ 
cal bases of six different approaches for the 
analysis and teaching of literature in the EFL 
classroom. Although several approaches have 
positive aspects, it is also apparent that there 
is strong agreement among my colleagues that 
the Reader-Response and Language-Based 
approaches are well suited for teaching learn¬ 
ers of English. Of course, there is obvious 
crossover among the approaches, and ele¬ 
ments of Stylistics and Critical Literacy enrich 
the approaches that are most motivating and 
communicative for students. When evaluating 
the relevance of approaches to teaching Eng¬ 
lish literature to university language students, 
it is useful to consider the following core 
principles of CLT: 

1. The place of meaning. Meaning is the 
result of the two-way relationship 
between texts and readers, depend¬ 
ing on readers’ experience, the reading 
context, and the difficulty, style, and 
form of literary language. Meaning is 
also influenced by how students relate 
to the authors’ portrayal of identity, 
culture, gender, and social class. 

2. The purposes of learning. The use of 
literature facilitates language learning 
because, when it is properly introduced, 
students enjoy literary style. In addi¬ 
tion, they will inevitably forge strong 
connections with the plots, themes, and 
ideological assumptions of literature 
and will become active learners that 
embrace critical thinking in English. 

3. Activities in the classroom. The study 
of literature is amenable to student- 
centered activities that offer opportuni¬ 
ties for collaborative group work such as 
reader-theater, drama, and other projects 
where English is the common medi¬ 
um of authentic communication. The 
choice of texts and activities is crucial 
because these selections will make the 
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difference between passive reading and 
active involvement with a literary text. 

4. Role of the student. Literature has the 
power to create opinions and individ¬ 
ual meanings for students; hence, they 
will typically be the ones to initiate 
and sustain activities based on the liter¬ 
ary themes that resonate with them. 
This will help students become active 
classroom participants and will lead to 
autonomous learning. 

5. Role of the teacher. The teacher is an 
important facilitator and guide when it 
comes to offering a choice of texts and 
ways to interpret them. Far from being 
a passive observer, the teacher must 
plan and prepare to involve students in 
lessons and encourage them to express 
their viewpoints. This entails knowing 
about the different works of literature to 
be presented and having a blueprint for 
lessons, including the essential pre-read¬ 
ing and schemata-building activities. 

Conclusion 

Students’ motivation in the learning pro¬ 
cess is often determined by their interest 
in and enthusiasm for the material used in 
the class, the level of their persistence with 
the learning tasks, and the level of their 
concentration and enjoyment (Crookes and 
Schmidt 1991). This type of involvement is 
something that cannot be imposed; it must 
come from the materials and lessons that are 
implemented in the classroom. 1 hope this 
article has shown how teaching literature can 
develop EFL students’ motivation in learning 
English and that the ideas presented here will 
facilitate teachers’ effective use of literature to 
improve English instruction. 
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